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There is no cause for alarm or panic. This is not the 
first time the Unitarian and Free Christian Churches have 


faced awkward problems and been called upon to make 
- difficult decisions. Their nature has been put before us 


realistically. Our resources, our energies, our enthusiasm 
must oe harnessed to solve them. In the long run, no blue- 


print of organization and no group of committees will save | 


us, or help us entirely. The future of our churches, the 


vitality of our cause, in the last resource, depends on the - 


UNITARIANS IN CONFERENCE 


means to us in our personal lives. 


MAY 8, 1954 


strength of our own convictions and on what our faith 


If we are confident that our faith is adequate to meet 
man’s deepest needs at this time, if we have the conviction 
it is a living faith for living persons, if it is truly the source 


of our inspiration and every endeavour, we shall advance 


and our fellowship of Churches will have before them a 
long life of dedicated service to God and man. AP. 


The Annual Meetings of the General Assembly of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches were held in London 


ANNUAL BUSINESS 
‘MEETING 


"THE Annual Meeting of the General Assembly of Unitarian 

and Free Christian Churches was held in the Conway Hall, 
London, on Wednesday, April 28, 1954, the President (Rev. 
Herbert Crabtree) taking the chair at 10 a.m. Following 
Devotions, conducted by Rev. Kenneth Sherratt, the Assembly 
stood silently in tribute to devoted ministers and laymen who 
had died since the last Annual Meeting. | 


Rev. Herbert Crabtree 
precation of the services rendered to our fellowship by Mr 
during his presidential : 


Mr. Crabtree, after 


a moving reference to the support of his wife and congregation, 


Upon the proposal of the Rev. Alan Taylor, seconded by 


Mr. J. L. Oates, the Assembly resolved that Mr. Stanley R. | 


Butler be appointed President for the year 1954-55. Mr 


Meetings 
would be held in Li 12-15, 1955. The 
5, Assembly 


- The Chairmen of the Departmental Committees answered 
questions, few in number, concerning the work of the Com- 
mittees, Mr. F. R. Martineau, at the request of the President, 
spoke about the plans for re-building Essex Hall and of the 
hope that they would be implemented in the near future. It 
was estimated that the cost would be about £75,000. The 
meeting adopted the Report and Accounts. 


Further Resolutions expressed the Assembly’s thanks to 
the Hon. Treasurer and the Local Treasurers, re-appointed 
the Treasurer (Mr. R. P. Jones), and the Auditors (Mr. H. 
Gimson and O. Furnival Jones), conveyed the Assembly's 
thanks to the preacher of the Anniversary Sermon (Rev. S. P, 


and i 
Rev. William. Bottomley, whose voluntary service had 
made possible the founding and growth of the church. 


The Secretary announced that the next Annual 


' ‘4 from April 27 to 30 
Essex Hall 
| Whitehouse, M.A., B.Litt.), to Rev. Albert Smith, for conduct- 
; be ing the Service, and to the congregation of Rosslyn Hill Chapel 
i+“. for the use of the church 
_ Rev. W. Bottomley 
utterances had been marked by a tempered optimiam. He also ford Church, Victoria, A to tis member. 
. paid tribute to Mrs. Crabtree and to Mr. Crabtree’s congrega- 
Ti - tion for the cordiality with which they had made possible the 
4 Resolution, made especial reference to Mr. Crabtree’s en- This Annual Meeting proved noteworthy for the number 
| couragement of our churches in Scotland. The Resolution was of ings received nen Mote’ car Bayh societies 
appre ligious Freedom, Corporation ian Unitarian 
coun Ministers (mesting in the year of the 375th Anniversary of the 
=; served our cause their lives. We have magnificent Martyrdom of Francis David), the Unitarian Church in Buda- 
pest, the American Unitarian Association, the Unitarian 
Vice-President Brussels, Religious Congregation at enbach, 
: Peeiient and speaking for the Assembly of the German Free Religious 
; Congregations, the German Unitarian Association (which had 
3 been greatly encouraged by Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s acceptance 
SUCCESSOT tion, the Samaj, the Unitarian Congregation im 
Mr. Butler delivered his Presidential Address, a report of which Copenhagen, and the Rev. D. P. and Mrs. Osborn, USA. 
appeared in our last issue. The Assembly resolved to send cordial greetings to our friends 
; The President proposed that the Rev. Frank Bullock be 
appointed Vice-President for the year 1954-55, and the Resolu- 
tion being carried with acclamation, Mr. Bullock expressed 
his appreciation of the honour conferred upon him. 
i In submitting the Report of the Council, the Secretary 
(Rev. John Kielty) made a a survey of the present condition Unitarian College ) 
a of the movement, which was reported in our last issuc. The afternoon session opened with the consideration of 
The Hon, Treasurer (Mr. Ronald P. Jones) submited the the following Resolution, moved by the President - 
to the Silver Jubilee Appeal. Unitarian and Free Christian Churches cordially 
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the Committee and Tutors of the Unitarian College, Man- 
chester, on the approaching Centenary of the College. We 
recognize the invaluable services it has rendered to our whole 
fellowship of churches, chiefly in the continuous provision of 
a trained and devoted ministry, under the guidance of 
a long line of distinguished scholars who have served it. We 


recall that during the second half-century of its existence it © 


- been securely established in its own premises, and has 

joyed all the advantages of affiliation with the modern open 
Faculty of Theology in the University of Manchester, resulting 
in a progressive raising of its standard of education in har- 
mony with present needs. We pray that its fine record of work 
for our religious movement may continue undiminished into 
the future.” 

The Rev. Frank Bullock, seconding the Resolution, said 
that the history of the College, founded by men who were. 
convinced that the masses could be evangelized by a liberal 
and free faith, made an inspiring story. It would be unfiiting 
to let the Centenary pass without an expression of gratitude 
for the heritage bequeathed by the years and of faith in the 
possibilities of the future. He hoped the Assembly would pass 
the Resolution with a profound sense of responsil bility. 


G.A. and the Colleges 


The Resolution, which was wniet unanimously, 
prompted a discussion of a widespread character dealing with 
the pressing difficulties of the Unitarian College, the “ Colleges 
Problem,” including the relationship of the Assembly and the 
three Colleges. It was that the success of the £10,000 
Centenary Appeal, of which £4,000 still needs to be raised is 
a matter of urgency. Asa result of the discussion the Assembly 
resolved that representatives of Committees of the Colleges at 
Oxford, Manchester and Carmarthen and the Liaison Com- 
mittee be invited to meet representatives of the Assembly for 
the purposes of survey and consultation. 


Rule Changes 

This Resolution dealing with Clause 9 of the Constitution, 
moved by the President, and seconded by Dr. Tarrant, in the 
following terms, was carried unanimously : 

tnat Clause 9 of the Constitution be amended to read 
as follows : 

Constitution of the Council 

The Council shall consist of not more than 54 members 
selected as follows - 
21 14 lay and 7 ministerial) to be elected 

triennially by the Assembly at their Annual Meeting in 

accordance with By-Laws to be made as hereinafter pro- 


1 Member each to be appointed by not more than sixteen 
such Representative Associations covering Great Britain 
as may in the first instance be 


epresentative 
Association may for the purposes of this Rule consist of 
more than one Association. 


terran Church of 


3 Members to be appointed 


1 Member to be appointed by the Governing Body of Man- 
chester College, Oxford. 

1 Member to be appointed by the Governing Body of the 

6 Members to be co-opted triennially by the Council. 

4 Honorary Officers. 
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The Council shall be deemed complete and duly con- 
stituted, pending the election or appointment of members by 
the bodies or persons entitled to elect or appoint members, 
provided that at least 21 members have been elected to the 


Council. Members elected or appointed by any bodies or 


persons shall ‘be elected or appointed for three years, or until 
their successors have been elected or appointed. 

and further, that Clause 3 (d) be amended by deletion of the 
words : * on any matters, except the election of their Represen- 
tatives on the Council’ and addition of the words ‘ and to 
speak thereat.’” 


Ministers’ Stipends 

The last Resolution dealt with the emoluments and allow- 
ances of ministers. It read : 

“ Full-time Ministries (one church ore more) 

The following emoluments and allowances represent what 
a minister should receive : 

(a) Basic stipend. 

(b) Housing accommodation OR Housing allowance. 

(c) Expense allowance. 

(d) Telephone rental. 

(e) One-half National Insurance Contribution. 

(f) Congregational proportion of Ministers’ Pension and 

Insurance Fund Contribution. 


The distinction between Country, Provincial Town and 
London is dropped, except as regards Housing. 

Minimum stipend up to FIVE years in the Ministry £375 

Minimum stipend over FIVE years in the Ministry £450 

vided the items (b) to (f) in the list above. 


Manse rent free . . £50 £75 
Manse rent and rates free £56 £70 £105 
The allowance cannot be cssessed at a definite 


It must be made clear that the General Assembly 


larger to ble higher to be 


rive 
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he 
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| 
Vianse Values SMall remain as al present on a three-foic 
basis, with revisions based on Local Rating Scales and special  e 
conditions where necessary. These values are : é 
Country Provincial Town London es 
igure, Out must ponsicered in tf OF local Conditions. 
Church. 4 
Liverpool, proposed that the following be added to the Resolu- + 
tion 
vided. “With a view to implementing the above recommenda- P 
tions, this meeting of the General Assembly urges all District 4 
Associations as a matter of urgency to make a survey with the 5 
Council, and, after the first meeting of the Assembly, as amendment, moved 
from ti ; Assembly by Miss Anne also said that our movement suffered 2 
from a terrible waste of moncy and resources. It should be 
extinction. It was accepted. 4 
Dr. Tarrant, in moving the Resolution, said the recom- “<i 
mendation proved a standard towards which the churches e 
could set themselves to work. We must feel ashamed = 
present difficulties did not allow us to set a higher target. , 
Association, the Women's League, and the Unitarian 
Young People’s League. members of the Assembly made comment upon the Resolution, | 
which was carried by a very large majority. 
The business of the meeting was concluded 2 EE : 
“im advance of the clock,” a tribute to the ordering of the 
Presadent. 
“The seports of the 
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PUBLIC MEETING 
ISSUES OF PEACE AND WAR 


usual Public Meeting, held on Thursday evening, April 

29, drew a large attendance of delegates and the general 

public. It took this year the form of a discussion on four 

resolutions submitted by tions or individuals, as the 
result of a general invitation to submit suitable topics. 


The meeting was, frankly, a disappointing one, largely, 
no doubt, because the audience and possible speakers had had 
no chance of seeing the resolutions in advance. The President 
of the General Assembly, Mr. Stanley F. Butler, A.C.A., made 
a witty and very competent Chairman, but an unfortunate 
contretemps occurred over the first resolution, which had been 


public meeting, held under the auspices of the General 
Assembly of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches, welcomes 
the measure of success achieved in the recent Four Power 
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ture. Such an institution as the World Bank could work only 
On a repayment basis; but gratuitous aid must be given to a 
much greater extent. It may involve i the work 
itself is creative and Christian. 


The Rev. John Mather, of S. Shields, thought that if the 
Resolution were passed it would show that the meeting pre- 
ferred to spend money to further positive well-being, rather 
than allow it to be wasted on a hydrogen bomb; whilst the 
Rev. Dudley Richards pleaded for the greater use of one’s 
imagination. Armaments would not settle the Communist 
menace—only the raising of the standard of living could do 
that. This Resolution was passed unanimously. 


Viney, in seconding, 

pleaded for at least a beginning of World Federation on a small 
. The union with France that Sir Winston Churchill 
offered to France at the time of Dunkirk would have been a 
inning. People in the United States were much more 


that the 


fE 


7 
| 
7 
* The third Resolution was to the effect that the British 
hea! Government should take advantage of the grey Be 
. cussions about the constitution of U.N.O. to propose t it 
Y be amended so as to become a genuine Federal Union; and 
_ submitted by the Urmston Free Churct he resolution ran ; that in the event of other nations abstaining, the plan should go 
= ahead, leaving the “ recalcitrants” faced with a union that 
a. awaits their participation. 
i onierence, Dut Delieves that in the interest of world peace This was also put forward by the Swansea Church, but 
ft. Germany and Japan should not be re-armed, and that Britain was introduced by the Rev. Basil Short, of Newchurch, who 
—ie and the U.S.A. should any a lead towards an international pointed out what a small contribution could be made by 
4 undertaking not to use atomic bomb.” No one, however, individual nations to the solution of world problems, which 
seems to have been given the task of moving or seconding this demanded a real world parliament for their solution. In 1930 
resolution, and it was moved and seconded formally from the Sir Winston Churchill analysed and criticized the idea of 
| | audience, so that the strange position was reached that Cap- national sovereignty, but apparently a government in power 
| | tain Arthur Blake moved an amendment (seconded by Mrs. 
| Matthews) to delete the words relating to the re-armament of 
| Germany and Japan before any speeches had been heard in 
| favour of the motion in its original form, all the more un- 
| fortunate as it is to be presumed that the primary intention of 
| " the meeting was to inform opinion. Federation-conscious than they are here. 
* 
; Science and Human Dignity 
The Rev. G. W. Parkinson thought that re-armament was . 
= a poor example to set Communist countries, and that, in par- This Resolution, which has already been substantially 
opportunity to elements in Germany that were Nazi at divergence of views than the others. Mr. 
| ee ee of Mexborough, thought of Sheffield, questioned whether the nations were 
' | that the best way to Communism is to try to defeat so great a change, and said that if Federation were 
poverty. Dr. Weed, of and failed, we would be in a worse position, a view 
» i because it would not, he thought, be fair to the churches to Rev. R. Nicol Cross underlined by pointing out the 
; os to the vote, since it was known that opinion the United States had ninety years ago in main- 
f of individuals. The Rev. G. Randall Jones, of looked forward to just such a 
that the amendment should be carried, proposed. The Resolution was 
struck out were so controversial. The Resolu- being at least 94 abstentions. 
_ The second Resolution, proposed by the Swansea Uni- DIE s<ictific Knowledge is gift of God forthe enrich 
tarian Church, urged Her Majesty’s Government: (a) to life of mankind. It therefore calls upon men and 
increase substantially its expenditure on the development of the everywhere to assist the work of the scientists by en- 
of Sip. the first of our educational aims shall be a 
the British Commonwealth—so as to m our contribution to oo 
this vital work more commensurate with the financial require- as a servant and never become 2 
ments ; (b) to exercise its influence, both by official and in- contentious of all, except that the Rev. 
formal methods, to encourage other nations to take similar amendment that the words referring to “ our 
action along these lines. ” should be omitted in order to give the 
widest application. In moving, the Rev. 
the Weak referred to the refusal of science to benefit 
In moving the Resolution, Mrs. Tempest, of Bradford, deprecated cold-| to inhuman developments 
said that whilst we were rightly worried over the atomic bomb, in the use of science in war. The Rev. Mabel Beames, who 
hunger was just as dangerous to the cause of peace. The con- seconded, said that women had a special responsibility to 
trast between the condition of most Western countries and look at this subject from the spiritual side. 
i under-developed lands was too obvious ; although much . 
the Commission to advertisements unfavour- 
the British and Act, to hope to It was an- 
under-nourished people. nounced that £40 was raised through the collection taken up at 
for sometimes even such an apparently trivial development as Sat op ot 
; the use of a plough or a scythe meant a revolution in agricul- Service, £78 4s. in 
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_ LIBERAL RELIGION AS A 
WORLD FORCE 
Dr. Bhatia’s Address 


At the concluding session a profound impression was made 
by the thoughtful address of Dr. Bhatia, of Mexborough. We 
print the following important extracts : 


[N this ever-evolving world, man is in relentless search of a 
secure and firm anchorage ; this search often leads him into 
numerous channels, and in the course of his quest he collects 
wisdom and understanding. In the maturity which comes 
through age and experience he looks at things from an en- 
tirely different perspective, as compared to the days of his 
impetuous youth. It may be stated that in this search man is 
influenced by two apparently opposing forces, the force of 
inhibition, and the forces of expansion. Inhibiting forces are 
those which k 


those which | i him heaven-ward. When man is stirred by 


As an explosion of a nuclear weapon releases radio- 
activity, every problem we solve, or we think we have solved, 


I communities for markets, supremacy, and 
power, emergence of aggressive national spirit and so on. 
| * 
In the heat of industrial expansion men of goodwill and 
understanding were conducting another struggle—to help 
i in its moral poise. By degrees there evolved an 


society to retain its 
idea of welfare state. Two world wars gave great impetus to 
this idea, and gradually in more advanced countries this idea 
began to take practical shape. The cardinal aim of the welfare 
state being that all citizens may enjoy freedom from want and 
hunger, that men and women of all strata of life may enjoy 
leisure and life 
happier and 

As every problem gives rise to still greater problems, we 


The i 
man and 


of 
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him earthbound, and expansive forces are — 
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‘dissatisfaction. Spiritually we have become strangers to our- 


selves. Since we have becomé more and more earthbound, 
we are afraid of our own creations and discoveries. 


No one in his right mind would ever belittle the concept of 
a welfare State, but what we have to examine closely is whether 
this concept is not begrimed by the impersonal touch of the 
machine, whether we are not suffering from spiritual torpor 
as a result of satiety which comes from the satisfaction of 
material needs. The world’s treasures of ideas have emanated 
from restless, adventurous, and dissatisfied minds. It was only 
when great sages and seers spurned bodily “comforts, and 
practiced awe-inspiring austerities, that great spiritual truths 
were revealed to them. : 


Creative joy springs from an enlarging consciousness, 
peace of mind from the resolution of mental conflicts, and we 
attain freedom when we overcome the stresses of matter. It is 
generally stated that everything carries within itself the seeds 
of its own destruction ; it would be more true to affirm that 
everything carries within itself the promise of fulfilment. 


The flowering of human personality is seen in the abound- 
ing sympathy and love which flows from expanding conscious- 
ness. Science creates far more problems than it solves, but 
when we turn inward, when we beat a retreat into the stillness 
of our own self, we develop a more integrated view of life 
and apparent anachronisms are seen 1n their true settings. We 
are told that the essential power of an atom is in the nucleus. 


The deep resource of man’s power is not in his limbs or his 


brain, but in his soul. What his brain and muscles create may 
appear terrific and prodigious, but they will be always dwarfed 
by the soothing power of gentleness and the humility of an 
enlightened soul. Our achievements in the material world 


make us vain, but the repose of understanding makes us — 
thankful. 


Liberal religion, because it sees beyond the adornments of 


ideas, 
of 


~ 
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4 
gripped not by the objects in themselves, but by the ideas they P|: 
reveal, when he endeavours to see beyond the phenomenal ne 
world, when he cultivates sensitivity to truth and beauty, when at 
he measures his wealth, not by how much he accumulates, but ; or 
by how much he renounces, when he feels more and more ny 
the pulsation of life that runs through the entire universe, then Oe 
he soars like the birds of the air heaven-ward. ¥ 
the industrial revolution brought in its train grave problems of i 
diverse faiths, because of its firm conviction in abundance om 
of joy that comes from inner realization, must exercise a sus- 2s 
taining influence on political thinking and social morality. Our 5 
political thinking is controlled by a myopic conception that the BG sei 
more of our enemies we exterminate, the brighter the prospect _. 
of our survival and the survival of our civilization. And we 2 
conveniently forget that the anguish of our dying enemies 
blunts our humanity and our sensitivity to the light of truth. : 
Our politics must have their roots in morality, and our morality 
must spring from the universal law that life is unity. The a 
tragedy of our times is that thought and feeling are divorced “a 
are just beginning to realize that with improved economic from each pther. You cannot create a barrier between pure _ 
with all reason and practical reason, philosophy and ethics, morality : 
iatri and economics, imminent and transcendent, means and ends, 
and psychoanalysts are also becoming very acute. There have without living in a vortex of contradictions. In every human ‘ 
been serious repercussions on the spiritual plane. The faith of breast, and this applies to both sides of the Atlantic and both 
man suffered a tragic blow at the bedrock of comfort. Church sides of the iron curtain, there surges an aspiration for more . 
light, and we should help to nourish this urge and not quench 
to want more and give less, and fear of the survival of civiliza- it. Since religion is an art and art an expression of human ex- ; 
tion has gripped society. It is becoming more patent than ever perience, it must express itself in every-day conduct. . 
se In our dealings with our fellowmen we must be guided by ‘ 
To be able to appreciate beauty, to be able to radiate all beings have a deep source of spiritual power within them- _ 
serenity, to be able to enjoy peace of mind, it is not necessary bet we 
to have an absolutely full stomach and a comfortable repose (d) you cannot create trust out of the smouldering ashes 
afterwards. Im fact the incidence of the disorders of the 
stomach and mind—if aberrations of health are measured in creative, and self-less approach to human needs. 
terms of imsomnia and restlessness, and the consumption of : 
nerve sedatives—such afflictions are increasing at an inordinate Democracy may be regarded as an adult child of liberal 
engine on wind for human , these concepts stem from our belief, 
a his increasing love for bodily comforts has un- that all men are God's children, and have a right to self- ‘ 
Gy Sex or wont. But when democracy 
which have come to @s are per- is enveloped in the ke of fear, and is haunted by uncer- 
each other, and soulless logic, that ie to lose its vitality. Democracy will triumph 
could we ever hope to preserve not terror into the heart of its potential enemies. 
In the midst of a bewildering but by its to transform them into friends by disarming | 
we suffer from discontentment and their suspicion and mistrust. ed 
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PUBLIC MEETING 
ISSUES OF PEACE AND WAR 


usual Public —e held on Thursday evening, April 

29, drew a large attendance of delegates and the general 

public. It took this year the form of a discussion on four 

resolutions submitted by congregations or individuals, as the 
result of a general invitation to submit suitable topics. 


The meeting was, frankly, a disa 
no doubt, because the audience and possible speakers had had 


no chance of seeing the resolutions in advance. The President 


of the General Assembly, Mr. Stanley F. Butler, A.C.A., made 
a witty and very competent Chairman, but an unfortunate 
contretemps occurred over the first resolution, which had been 
submitted by the Urmston Free Church. The resolution ran ; 
“ This public meeting, held under the auspices of the General 
Assembly of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches, welcomes 
the measure of success achieved in the recent Four Power 
Conference, but believes that in the interest of world peace 
Germany and Japan should not be re-armed, and that Britain 
and the U.S.A. should La a lead towards an international 
undertaking not to use atomic bomb.” No one, however, 
seems to have been given the task of moving or seconding this 
resolution, and it was moved and seconded formally from the 
audience, so that the strange position was reached that Cap- 
tain Arthur Blake moved an amendment (seconded by Mrs. 


_ The Rev. G. W. Parkinson that re-armament was 
a poor example to set Communist countries, and that, in par- 
ticular, the re-armament of Germany only meant giving an 
opportunity to elements in Germany that were 
come to the 
wa 
. 


E 


feat Communism is to try to defeat 
of Sheffield, 


ppointing one, largely, 


Mr. Haigh, of Mexborough, thought _ 


1934 


ture. Such an institution as the World Bank could work only 
on a repayment basis; but gratuitous aid must be given to a 
much greater extent. It may involve sacrifice, but the work 
itself is creative and Christian. 


The Rev. John Mather, of S. Shields, thought that if the 
Resolution were passed it would show that the meeting pre- 
ferred to spend money to further positive well-being, rather 
than allow it to be wasted on a hydrogen bomb; whilst the 
Rev. Dudley Richards pleaded for the greater use of one’s 
imagination. Armaments would not settle the Communist 
menace—only the raising of the standard of living could do 
that. This Resolution was passed unanimously. 


The third Resolution was to the effect that the British 
Government should take advantage of the oom: 
cussions about the constitution of U.N.O. to propose that it 
be amended so as to become a genuine Federal Union; and 
that in the event of other nations abstaining, the plan should go 
ahead, leaving the “ recalcitrants” faced with a union that 
awaits their participation. 


This was also put forward by the Swansea Church, but 
was introduced by the Rev. Basil Short, of Newchurch, who 
pointed out what a small contribution could be made by 
individual nations to the solution of world problems, which 
demanded a real world parliament for their solution. In 1930 


Sir Winston Churchill analysed and criticized the idea of 


ready for so great a change, and said that if Federation were 
tried now and failed, we would be in a worse position, a view 


ion: “ This public meeting., etc., be- 
lieves that scientific knowledge is a gift of God for the enrich- 


ment of the life of mankind. It therefore calls upon men and 
en- 


= a government in power 
was not so free to act. The Rev. Basil Viney, in seconding, 
viatthews) to delete the worc ing to the re-armament o pleaded for at least a beginning of World Federation on a small 
Germany and Japan before any speeches had been heard in scale. The union with France that Sir Winston Churchill 
favour of the motion in its original form, all the more un- offered to France at the time of Dunkirk would have been a 
fortunate as it is to be presumed that the primary intention of beginning. People in the United States were much more 
the meeting was to inform opinion. Federation-conscious than they are here. } 
* 
Science and Human Dignity , 
This Resolution, which has already been substantially 
debated at the Assembly on two previous meetings, produced 
a more pronounced divergence of views than the others. Mr. 
Rosling, of Sheffield, questioned whether the nations were 
difficulty that the United States had ninety years ago in main- 
— Union. The Rev. T. J. Jones, of Southport, pleaded : 
that basis of the United Nations, as compared with that 
of the League of Nations, looked forward to just such a 
Federation as the Resolution proposed. The Resolution was 
carried by 88 votes to 74, there being at least 94 abstentions. 
) tion was ultimately carried as amended. 
The second Resolution, proposed by the Swansea Uni- 
tarian Church, “Her Majesty’s Government: (a) to E 
increase substantially its expenditure on the development of the 
the British Commonwealth—-so as to our contribution to —_ for the dignity df other human beings as children of so 
3 this vital work more commensurate with the financial require- that science may be used as a servant and never become a 
| ments ; (5) to exercise its influence, both by official and in- — master,” was the least contentious of all, except that the Rev. 
formal methods, to encourage other nations to take similar = Francis Terry’s amendment that the words referring to “ our 
action along these lines. educational aims” should be omitted in order to give the 
Resolution the widest application. In moving, the Rev. 
Helping the Weak Dudley Richards referred to the refusal of science to benefit 
In moving the Resolution, Mrs. Tempest, of Bradford, deprecated ; : to inhuman developments 
said that whilst we were rightly worried over the atomic bomb, in the use of science in war. The Rev. Mabel Beames, who 
hunger was just as dangerous to the cause of peace. The con- seconded, said that women had a special responsibility to 
look at this subject from the spiritual side. 
under-developed lands was too obvious ; although much 
was being done by such agencies as a result of growing con- A ie Sin teers ee 
in such and the ransport Commission to advertisements unfavour- 
under-nourished people. was extremely nounced that £40 was raised through the collection taken up at 
for sometimes even such an apparently trivial development as 
the use of a plough or a scythe meant a revolution in agricul- = Service, £78 4s. in 
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_. LIBERAL RELIGION AS A 
WORLD FORCE. 
Dr. Bhatia’s Address 


At the concluding session a profound impression was made 
by the thoughtful address of Dr. Bhatia, of Mexborough. We 
print the following important extracts: — 


this ever-evolving world, man is in relentless search of a 
secure and firm anchorage ; this search often leads him into 
numerous channels, and in the course of his quest he collects 
wisdom and understanding. In the maturity which comes 
through age and experience he looks at things from an en- 


tirely different perspective, as compared to the days of his — 


impetuous youth. It may be stated that in this search man is 


influenced by two apparently opposing forces, the force of © 


inhibition, and the forces of expansion. Inhibiting forces are 
those which keep him earthbound, and expansive forces are 


those which lead him heaven-ward. When man is stirred by | 


an intensive desire to know the meaning of life, when he is 
gripped not by the objects in themselves, but vf: ideas they 
reveal, when he endeavours to see beyond the phenomenal 


the pulsation of life that runs through the entire universe, then 
he soars like the birds of the air heaven-ward. 

As an explosion of a nuclear weapon releases radio- 
activity, every problem we solve, or we think we have solved, 
gives rise to new and more complicated problems. For instance, 


communities for markets, supremacy, and 
power, emergence of aggressive national spirit and so on. 


* 
In the heat of industrial expansion men of goodwill and 
ing were conducting another struggle—to 
iety to retain its moral poise. By degrees there evolved an 


soci 
idea of welfare state. Two world wars gave great impetus to 
this idea, and gradually in more advanced countries this idea 
began to take practical shape. The cardinal aim of the welfare 
state being that all citizens may enjoy freedom from want and 
hunger, that men and women of all strata of life may enjoy 
leisure and physical comforts and generally may find life 
happier and smoother. 

As every problem gives rise to still greater problems, we 
are just beginning to realize that with .improved economic 


The impact of the internal combustion engine on the mind 
of man and his imcreasing love for bodily comforts has un- 
I like the explosion of an 
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dissatisfaction. Spiritually we have become strangers to our- 
selves. Since we have become more and more earthbound, 
we are afraid of our own creations and discoveries. 


No one in his right mind would ever belittle the concept of 
a welfare State, but what we have to examine closely is whether 
this concept is not begrimed by the impersonal touch of the 
machine, whether we are not suffering from spiritual torpor 
as a result of satiety which comes from the satisfaction of 
material needs. The world’s treasures of ideas have emanated 
from restless, adventurous, and dissatisfied minds. It was only 
when great sages and seers spurned bodily “comforts, and 
practiced awe-inspiring austerities, that great spiritual truths 
were revealed to them. 


Creative joy springs from an enlarging consciousness, 


: peace of mind from the resolution of mental conflicts, and we 


attain freedom when we overcome the stresses of matter. It is 
generally stated that everything carries within itself the seeds 
of its own destruction ; it would be more true to affirm that 
everything carries within itself the promise of fulfilment. 


The flowering of human personality is seen in the abound- 
ing sympathy and love which flows from expanding conscious- 
ness. Science creates far more problems than it solves, but 


_ when we turn inward, when we beat a retreat into the stillness 


of our own self, we develop a more integrated view of life 
and apparent anachronisms are seen in their true settings. We 
are told that the essential power of an atom is in the nucleus. 
The deep resource of man’s power is not in his limbs or his 
brain, but in his soul. What his brain and muscles create may 
appear terrific and prodigious, but they will be always dwarfed 
by the soothing power of gentleness and the humility of an 

soul. Our achievements in the material world 
make us vain, but the repose of understanding makes us 


* 


Liberal religion, because it sees beyond the adornments of 
diverse faiths, because of its firm conviction in the abundance 
of joy that comes from inner realization, must exercise a sus- 
taining influence on political thinking and social morality. Our 
political thinking is controlled by a myopic conception that the 
more of our enemies we exterminate, the brighter the prospect 
of our survival and the survival of our civilization. And we 


. 


Mae 


he measures his wealth, not by how much he accumulates, but REE 

by how much he renounces, when he feels more and more 

unemployment, unequal distribution of wealth, struggle of 2. 
conveniently forget that the anguish of our dying enemies > 
: blunts our humanity and our sensitivity to the light of truth. 4 
Our politics must have their roots in morality, and our morality . 
must spring from the universal law that life is unity. The 3 
tragedy of our times is that thought and feeling are divorced 4 
from each pther. You cannot create a barrier between pure 
standards, with multiplication of things around us, with all reason and practical reason, philosophy and ethics, morality 

the amenities we enjoy, the problems which face psychiatrists and economics, imminent and transcendent, means and ends, 
and psychoanalysts are also becoming very acute. There have without living in a vortex of contradictions. In every human . 
been serious repercussions on the spiritual plane. The faith of breast, and this applies to both sides of the Atlantic and both ; 
man suffered a tragic blow at the bedrock of comfort. Church sides of the iron curtain, there surges an aspiration for more 
. attendance is steadily declining, there is a tendency for people —_light, and we should help to nourish this urge and not quench 
to want more and give less, and fear of the survival of civiliza- _it. Since religion is an art and art an expression of human ex- 
tion has gripped society. It is becoming more patent than ever perience, it must express itself in every-day conduct. | 
before that after a values are not dependent on the In our dealings with our fellowmen we must be guided by 4 
certain broad principles, (a) all men are God's children, (b) q 
To be able to appreciate beauty, to be able to radiate all beings have a deep source of spiritual power within them- 
serenity, to be able to enjoy peace of mind, it is not necessary salves, (2) we can destroy ficsh, but we can never destroy - 

to have an absolutely full stomach and a comfortable repose _ideas, (d) you cannot create trust out of the smouldering ashes 
afterwards. In fact the incidence of the disorders of the of human flesh, but you can promote goodwill by patient. 
stomach and mind—if aberrations of health are measured in creative, and self-less approach to human needs. - 
terms of insomnia and restlessness, and the consumption of 2 
nerve sedatives—such afflictions are increasing at an inordinate Democracy may be regarded as an adult child of liberal ‘ 
rate amongst highly affluent communities. religion. Liberty, ity of opportunity for all, and respect | 

for human ity, these concepts stem from our belief, 
that all men are God's children, and have a right to self- . 
come as are per- is enveloped in the : of fear, and is haunted by uncer- | 
plexities, cynical distrust of each other, and soulless logic, that —- to lose its vitality. Democracy will triumph ‘ 
not terror into the heart of its potential enemies, 
the even flow of ion. In the midst of a bewildering _but by its ability to transform them into friends by disarming 7 
output from our machines we suffer from discontentment and their suspicion and mistrust. : 
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OUR CHURCHES AND THE 
WORLD 


A SENSE OF BELONGING 


session of the moctings was one of the 
best held during the week. It provided three excellent 
addresses each dealing with different aspects of the problem of 
“Our Churches and the World.” Making his first appearance 
as a platform speaker at the Assembly meetings, the Rev. H. 
Birtles, of Bristol, dealt with the subject of “The Churches 
and the General Assembly.” It was appropriate that he should 
undertake this task for as Mrs. Marjorie Mitchell, who pre- 
sided, pointed out, Mr. Birtles was Secretary of the Develop- 
ment Sub-Committee which was sponsoring the Unitarian 
Advance Campaign. Incidentally, in introducing Mr. Birtles 
the Chairman recalled how, at Ullet Road Church, Liverpool, 
in the war years, she observed from time to time the presence 
of a young naval officer in the Birtles family pew there. It was 
a matter of considerable encouragement to her and her genera- 
tion in the movement that there were young men like Mr. 
Birtles who had faced all the turmoil and upset of war but 
whose faith had not been shaken or lost: some whose faith 
had been 

The second address was given by the Very Reverend John 
Radcliffe, Moderator of the Non Subscribing Presbyterian 
Church of Ireland, who dealt with “ The Assembly and Liberal 


_work Abroad.” Finally, Dr. S. P. Bhatia spoke concerning 


“ Liberal Religion as a World Force.” 


was still a long way to go. There was need for unification 
churches themsel 
between the churches and their district associations, between 


these and the Assembly, and between the Colleges and the 
Assembly. 


there was little interest in the churches in the work of the 
International Association for Liberal Christianity and Re- 
ligious Freedom. He did not think the position was very much 
different now. It was not sufficient to make the work better 
known. The need was to make it more effective ; to get the 
work done, understood, and talked about at congregational 
levels. He believed this was increasingly important for he 


_ believed that the tide was turning in our favour. Neo- 


Orthodoxy was not quite so sure of itself as it was. Neo- 
Orthodoxy was finding that not even Karl Barth is infallible. 
Some of his disciples performed strange antics without prior 


He did not think for a moment that there could be a 
return to the liberalism of the nineteenth century for that was 
born out of a unique period of history. That attitude had led 
us to some degree to misunderstand the nature of the recent 
crises of the twentieth century . There was need for re- 
thinking. And the process of re-thinking must go on in our 
own studies, in our congregations, in our synods, in the General 
Assembly and in the 1.A.R.F. Re-thinking must go on at every 
level for everyone had a contribution to make towards the 


_ conclusions which had to be made. 


The problem was very largely one of communication on 
both the horizontal and vertical plane. The problem of making 
the theological niceties of Frank Buri intelligible to the big 
hearted American humanist-universalist. And alternatively, 
interpreting to the Continental theologian the sociological 
generalities of the big hearted American humanist-universalist. 
The General Asembly was in a position to make a real contri- 
bufion in this regard. It stood between the two extremes and 
could mediate these ideas across the gap. 


There was also the problem of getting 
cusse¢ and decided at International Congresses talked about 


— 
a= Birtles began by pointing out that the General 
Assembly meant different things at different times to different 
persons. It meant to some the General Assembly which or- 
ganized the “ annual spree.” To some it was just the Council ; at COMET vel. Fic some practic 
to others, it might be the Secretary. There were some who saw suggestions. 
it as a fabulous wealthy organization with a bottomless purse. * 
the intent to consolidate, strengthen unify t use O Mr. Radcliffe fel 
the ministerial and financial resources of the movement. There International 
ahead. Summaries of the subject to be di 
questions likely to arise from the dominant theme 
gress should be circulated. No one should attend 
prior to a Congress, to devote one of its : 
What was specially needed, Mr. Birtles stressed, was the up and down a cesiey to the ee pe it mae be 
habit of thinking in terms of wider horizons. We were all too valuable to have a follw-up conference to think on the impli- 
brilliantly parochial. This applied to both ministers and lay- cations of the decisions reached. All this might well lift up our 
, men. The position of the General Assembly was not an easy people and make them realize there was a wider world than 
one. It could advise. It could help. It could try to persuade. their own parish. All this might help to bring a new challenge, 
But it could not dictate. a new spirit and new faith to the churches. 
ee Dr. Bhatia followed and dealt with “ Liberal Religion as 
men on a World Force.” Dr. Bhatia’s moving address is published 
: and help were among the best minds in separately in this issue so that there is no need here to sum- 
which so much was talked was over rated and was all out of to 
Miss Stevenson (Women’s League), Mr. Haigh (of Mex- 
selfishness. borough), and Mr. Lloyd (of Doncaster), a delegate from Glas- 
mind and conscience. was need for a greater sense of gow, and Rev. H. Crabtree participated. | 
responsibility in our relationships, particularly in the relation- ; 
hip of te _ Discussion was brought to a close in order that oppor- 
existed. There must be greater co-operation between strong Stevenson who been responsible for decorations at 
and weak churches. There must be more generous giving. the meetings, to the various pianists who had given their ser- 
tional consciousness. wanted to see developing throughout ; 
the movement a “ sense of belonging.” Rev. T. Brett 
The Rev. John Radcliffe dealt with the “Assembly and Sul.” gave closing address on theme “ Deeper 
| Liberal Christian work Abroad.” Mr. Radcliffe referred to | 3 
the 1946 report on the churches where it was indicated that Altogether it proved a useful and successful morning. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL MEETING 


TH 120th Annual Meeting of the Sunday School Associa- 
tion was held at Gordon Square on Tuesday, April 27, at 
2.30 p.m. The President, the Rev. Fred Kenworthy, was in the 
chair and conducted the opening devotions. 


The annual report was presented and adopted. The Sec- 
retary, the Rev. Dudley Ri in presenting the report re- 
marked on the fact that he felt it to be an essential part of his 
work to get about the country as much as possible and visit 
groups of teachers and young people in their own churches. At 
the same time, he honed to carry out his more purely secretarial 
duties as efficiently as possible and he was glad to acknowledge 
with gratitude the co-operation which he had received from the 
staff at headquarters and the high quality of their loyal services. 


On the financial side it was emphasized that in order to 
maintain its work the Association, in union with the Religious 


-Elect, 4 ; in ; 
Retiring President, The Rev. F. Kenworthy ; Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. J. S. S. Cooper; Hon. Auditors, Messrs. O. Furnival- 
Jones and Peter M. Gimson; Committee, Mrs. M. G. 


tion,” said Mr. “we were treated to a selection of 
_ hymns which stressed the orthodox point of view - 

“* He died that we might be forgiven, 
us 
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cerned not to upset denominational ideas but added that the 

was not so real as was often assumed. The Churches, 
the Bishop declared, were all agreed on the major issues. The 
Bishop also stated that there was no real need for teachers to 


be afraid of doctrine for, after all, orthodoxy was plainly and 


simply correct teaching. He left it assumed that no one need 
be afraid of teaching anything that was correct. 


“Our own insistence on the importance of freedom of 
conscience,” went on Mr. Wilson, “ our concern for the un- 
fettered search for truth, makes us very unwilling to give our 
children anything in the nature of denominational teaching. 
We must though, give much more Unitarian teaching in our 
Sunday Schools or we shall fail to give the children the very 
freedom of thought which we covet so jealously for them.” | 


rouse within the children a desire for public worship and to 
provide a service which satisfied that desire. It was obvious 
that many people who were by no means atheists had lost all 
interest in public worship. Church services failed to enlighten 
them. It was possible the situation might be met by intro- 


— new forms of worship but it was doubtful whether this — 
was complete answer to the problem. For himself he had 
to admit that experience over the years was leading him to the | 
view that public worship was an art to be learned and it could 
not be learned just by taking part in services. The children had 
to be shown what the service was aiming at and how they 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE COLOUR BAR 


"THERE was such a healthy press of people to hear the Rev. 


Reginald Sorensen, M.P., at the annual meeting of the 
Union for Social Service, that " 


= 


nm f 


— 


ae, 


4 

s 


Mr. Wilson went on to speak of the importance of training 
the young in the art of worship. This, too, was not by any 4 
means covered by the day schools. By law every day school . 
was obliged to commence each day with an act of worship. In : 
schools, where he had taught, the morning assembly was 
Education and Youth Department of the Assembly, is com- regarded with anything but delight by a large number of child- BS 
pelled to make larger demands on its allocation from the ren. It frequently degenerated into a perfunctory hymn and 
Appeal Fund than are really desirable. The Hon. Treasurer, prayer as a prelude to the headmaster’s announcements. = 
Mr. J. S.S. Cooper, appealed to our schools to do all that they “In some of our Sunday Schools too,” continued the 
could to increase the annual income of the Association, and newly elected President, “ worship, far from being an essential | 
Mr. John Wilson, the President for the coming year, urged that part of the school’s function was a ragged and uninteresting 
more of our churches and schools should celebrate Youth preliminary to the work of the classes.” There was need to 
Sunday and take collections for the funds of the R.E.Y.D. 

The following officers and committee were appointed for “4 
the - 1954-55: President, Mr. John Wilson, of Kilburn 4 
Cottier, Mrs. G. Burnett, The Rev. J. Gill, Rev. J. Harry : 
Smith, Mr. G. be with Mr. F. Johnson, rep- 
resenting the Northern y School Federation. } 

ould train themselves to gain something o | 
that in spite of the contrary opinions o young peo “th 
his own church he felt very young to be entrusted with his new ae eee 
president o iati i 
through both Sunday School and the Young People’s League. SOCIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT ‘ 
The League had been at times a wayward child and the 
Association had been at times an unsympathetic But ee 7 
he hoped that in his year of office there would be a continuation 

: Rosslyn Hill Chapel to the Church itself. Here numbers were 

Mr. Wilson also paid a tribute to the loyal and devoted = = farther expanded. The formal business was brief enough— 
service of the small band of workers in our schools, and rather too brief perhaps for an audience which, refreshed by 
commented that the least we can do in return is to show a tea and the presidential welcome at the official : ‘ 
keen interest in their work, to help them im every possible way. seemed prepared to tackle the first G.A. ie ob oe. 

EDUCATING IN WORSHIP thusiasm. Through lack of time and accommodation this good ; 

A in bin opportunity of enlightening people about the importance of 

A schoolmaster by profession, Mr. on in his address the work of the Union was, it seemed, rather wasted. 
mentioned some of his recent experiences in regard to the ‘ 4 
accepted interpretation of undenominational religious teaching Alderman J. Thackray. J.P_. presided, the report for the a 

past year was quickly adopted, and the audience stood for a 

— moment in silence in memory of the Hon. Treasurer, the late “ 
P. M. Oliver, so sorely missed and so hard to replace. i 
Mr. Sorensen, hot and fresh from Westminster, then ad- : 
. | was a moral a religious problem and one, indeed, 2 
That we might go at last to heaven, 
Saved by hus precious blood" — The colour bar existed in England. it was actively 
which is issued as a guide to the County school-teachers garious people were instinctively afraid of people having 
characteristics different from those of their own community. : 
and Redeemer of the world. It teaching on the doc- People who were different were often instinctively assumed to 
Testament. The Bishop a Minister of Africa justified the policies of his party by 
of religious an appeal to pseudo scientific and oddly biblical rationaliza- 
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pels 


ac [ec in the past. if they failed again 
ot take the initiative, then indeed would 
pmall groups of individuals in the churches 
ther and work out how best to bring to 
pliow the challenge of “ Waging Peace.” 
| ohn Gill. 
| Fellowship. 
| FELLOWSHIP 
| akon 
ir was taken by 
by describing 
tume he began 
ens. It was 
eht both 
a cloud. 
powerful and i 
od the ravages of the 
| 
only reality, and that 
ind and spirit would 
pull of material 
ate 
accept the view 
The 
on which to 
to-morrow what 
Temptatoa 
! that im the 
3 Whea the 
of religion the Master dod not try to meet 
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ministers, and both exist to give reli 
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y his liberalism in 


itude, and our sym- 


since 1898. The Board 
grati 


shared them with him. 


y 


pporter of Carmarthen College, and Mr. Baily was 


his participation in the annual Closing Proceedings of © 
interest for more than a quarter- 


idows’ Fund—he was chairman; 
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t any that Unitarian members can 


forward. The humanitarian aspect of this work appealed strongly 


to 


was to 


MRS. R. M. WILLES 


his 
the death of Mrs. R. M. Willes (née 


, and in the wider religious field two committees 
to his 


The Dr. Williams’s Trust and its committees have engaged his 


attention since 1921 


of “ 


The Three Denominations” (Congregationalist, Baptist and 


Unitarian) have valued his active 
Mr. Baily’s liberalism in politics, which was lifelong and un- 


wavering, has been referred to; it was matched b 


cnt 


Board, on which he had served continuousl 
By 


century; of one of them—the W 


is the chief su 
unfailing in 

the College. 

the other deals with 
to harder cases than 


is 
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rsecutest thou me?’ 
hast thou forsaken 


y 


Why 
boy. * There is a green hill far away with- 


at Christ should have been linked with « terror ! It 


“Remembrance was a hollow pastime if it did not sting 
thea ti East. I hear myself thinking, remembering little 

candle to bed and oh with what close 


the heart or nerve the will. Christ did not break through the 
_ barrier of time, space and eternity just to be remembered and 


“I have listened ip vain for the voice of Christ supernal, 


- “Let them remember that and hear the voice again, 
howbeit only in imagination as they took the bread and sipped 

and natural a Or a great emptiness with no echoes 


the wine. Let them remember the command or the challenge 
Mr. Mason continued : 


had something pungent to say, *Go and sin no more.’ ‘Go 


avowed. That would be a miracle of communion for no more > 
purpose than to amaze gaping mortals and to win applause 
from the immortals. Christ everlasting, like Christ the man, 


‘Feed my lambs,’ or it might be, * 


at the heart of their rapture; ‘Wh 
me?’ 
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Ada Frisby) the con- 
regalior West F tratford, has suffered a great loss. 
Coming to the church in her early girlhood she gave to it an ever 
increasing devotion which was expressed in many ways, especially 
in her work as a Sunday School teacher and organizer which she 
maintained of difficulty. An accomplished 
musician she y placed her gifts at the disposal of the church 
and school. She is affectionately remembered by those with whom 
she worked and they deeply sympathize with her husband. the 
devoted secretary and voluntary organist of the church for about 
forty years, in his sorrow. FS. 
is good Manchester District Women’s League: The Spring Mecting 
hills and light and eyes in a bearded face. Friendly eyes that was conducted ev. B.A., whe 
knew how to dance as well as how to suffer. am not ashamed 
to evoke these memories when I come to the table of the wih adeetiiies aacionened on 
| Lord's Supper. They stand for simplicity, the hope and the —_with that of some children in this century. G 
| comradeship which are the under-pinning foundation of a be provided with a background. Women 
niment great part in this, as it is in the family uni 
Following the address the words of Institution and Dis- oo wit 
tribution were uttered followed by prayer and the taking of must have been found im the home of J 
The service came to a After tea, a short meeting was held, when Mrs. 
conclusion with the hymn. “ Remember me, the Master said.” Alfred Hill, occupied the chair. Miss D. Taylor, Inspector of 
| followed by the Benediction. Schools, Manchester Education Committee, then gave a most in- 
| ) years ago when a Spaniard, Dr. Pereira, 
. NEWS REVIEW a French woman who was deaf and dumb. He 
ee i learn to speak and invented the manual alpha- 
used to-day. The first school for mentally handi- 
congregation has lost a lifelong member, the ‘the Education Act. 
im the death of Harold Baily at the ripe age ) years teaching 
accident doomed him to three months’ ecified that these 
tal, which he bore with amazing cheerfulness, ication and ability. 
; subsegucaily, however. sducated to be 
for these children does. 
(1938-32) of Hampstead. roll was 
local Cor 
Meeti 
was 
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(Essex Hall Lecture, 1954) 
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FREEDOM, AUTHORITY, AND LIBERAI. 


TRUTH AND CERTAINTY 
| by A. VICTOR MURRAY 


will show 
will be 


MEETING 


will be held at the 
MISSION, 28 BELL STREET, EDGWARE ROAD, N.W.1 
Addresses by | 
Ronald P. Jones, Esq., and Councillor the Rev. Walter M. Long 
It is hoped as many subscribers and friends as p 


CONVALESCENT AND HOLIDAY HOMES 
LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION SOCIETY 
on Wednesday, May 12, 1954, at 7.38 p.m. 


Accommodation available for the Summer Season. 


June 19-26: HOLLAND (Tour from seaside) 


August 16-27: LAKE LUCERNE 
Excellent Hotels — Good Fellowship — Low Cost 


Write—Rev. G. Parkinson, 32 Windsor Road, Doncaster 


ANNUAL 


Good Food and Fellowship. Families catered for. 
UNITARIAN HOLIDAYS ABROAD 


NORTHERN SUNDAY SCHOOL FEDERATION 
Apply—The Superintendent, The Homes, Gt. Hucklow, Buxton 


Road, 


Religion in a Changing World series No. 18 
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CAN WE PROVE THE TRUTH OF 
RELIGION? 
by RAYMOND V. HOLT, BLLitt, M.A. 
Religion in @ Changing World series No. 19 
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THE LINDSEY PRESS 


14 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 | 
K. Ross to 7 W b . 
3907), from 24 Brooks Road, 
It CAN BE DONE 


by F. KENWORTHY, M.A., B.D. 
Copy of a letter received by the Editor from 2 minister. 
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| x Manchester College, Oxford : On April 25, the opening Sunday 
| Jy of the summer term, the Principal (the Rev. Sidacy Spencer) pai 
to the memory of Philip Milner Otter. who 
as Secretary to College. work 
Principal sand. te al that he for 
| hrs devotion to the faith of Liberal 
hum must have been by bs 
| ?K yOu rccerved am order for 17 / lage im the service of the ideals for which be 
X—. You might like to hear the story. 
~f At the close of the service the 
hymn. “All hail. God's angel, Treth.- 
organtst played the Requiem Actcrmam of 
ais 
out af church. Extead works Each word 34. 
coutsins abundant nourishment for 18s 


